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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida, and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Bible 
Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popuiat 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘he tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new~members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 





women and children of the C ity. 
ADMISSIONS. 
These C ities are © ly receiving applications for ad- 





mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
hities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C yl for pl seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot a!! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


ities are not 
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“IT IS WELL.” 





Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with him. (Isa. 3: 10.) 


What cheering words are these ! 
Their sweetness who can tell? 
In time, and through eternal days, 

*Tis with the righteous well. 


In every state secure, 
Kept as Jehovah's eye ; 

’Tis well with them if life endure, 
And well if called to die. 


Well when they see his face, 
Or sink amidst the flood ; 

Well in affliction’s thorny maze, 
Or on the mount of God. 


Well when the gospel yields 
Pure honey, milk and wine ; 

Well when the soul her leanness feels, 
And all her joys decline. 


Tis well when joys arise, 
*Tis well when sorrows flow ; 

*Tis well when darkness veils the skies, 
And strong temptations blow. 


*Tis well when at his throne 
They wrestle, weep, and pray ; 
*Tis well when at his feet they groan, 
Yet bring their wants away. 


*Tis well if they can sing, 
As sinners washed with blood ; 

And when they touch the mournful string, 
And mourn an absent God. 


*’ Tis well when on the mount 
They feast on dying love ; 
And ’tis as well in God’s account, 
When they the furnace prove. 
[Bible Banner. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 





BY J. H. NOYES. 


M ANY ways of reforming the world 
and ushering in the Millennium have 
been proposed in these last days. The gospel 
of Spurzheim calls all hearts and minds to the 
study of the cranium, as the only method of 
human advancement. ‘The gospel of Graham 
teaches that the regeneration of the world is 
to be effected by a physiological, and espe- 
cially a dietetic revolution. The gospel of 
Fourier promises to make earth a heaven, by 
scientific social arrangements. Other gospels 
propose other methods, too numerous to men- 
tion. .As Perfectionism is a candidate among 
the rest, for the “post of honor” in the strife 
for the “latter-day glory,” we may properly be 
asked for our programme of ways and means, 
and we will endeavor to give one. 


I. Our gospel is not a new one. We resi 
our enterprise, not on new discoveries of sci- 
ence, like the physiologists and phrenologists ; 
nor on a social machinery lately invented, like 
the Fourierites ; nor on a new revelation, like 
the Mormons; but on agencies that were 
known and relied on eighteen hundred years 
ago by the Primitive Church. The New Tes- 
tament is our vade-mecum. Our gospel is new, 
as having been unknown to the world since 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; but it is old, as 
having been known, tried, and recorded, in the 
apostolic age. 
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II. The object which we propose to our- 
selves, as the center of all hope and effort, is 
that genuine regeneration which was effected in 
the Primitive Church, and which the apostle 
John describes in his rst epistle, 3: 1—10, as 
making a complete end of sin. This regen- 
eration is essentially connected with the resur- 
rection of Christ, and is in fact a resurrection 
of the soul, tending to, and terminating in, the 
resurrection of the body. From any change 
less radical and entire than this, we have no 
hope of the real improvement of mankind. 

III. The first agency on which we rely for 
the regeneration of men is the Sfirit of God. 
And we do not refer this term to those imper- 
ceptible spiritual influences which are supposed 
by modern theologians to second merely the 
ministration of the truth, but to that living, 
mighty power, which in the days of Christ and 
his apostles healed diseases, cast out devils, 
raised the dead, was poured in sensible bap- 
tisms on believers, revealed to them the mys- 
teries of the inner world, and gave them the 
consciousness of the presence of the Father 
and the Son in them and with them. We be- 
lieve that the Spirit of God is the same in its 
nature and in all its leading manifestations 
now as it was in the apostolic age. 

It is obvious that, in respect to setting in 
operation ‘this first agency, the initial move- 
ment is to be made by God and not by us. 
But it is our business to invite the Spirit into 
the world by moral attraction and prayer, and 
to become its agents and conductors. 

IV. The means of regeneration next in im- 
portance to the Spirit is the “uth. We re- 
pudiate the notion of those who think the 
Spirit alone is to be sought for, and who de- 
spise “theory.” The Holy Ghost is emphati- 
cally named the “Spirit of “uth.” Its office 
is to lead believers “into a// truth.” Can it 
lead them into a// truth, without leading them 
into a “ theory,” i. e., a system of truth? “ The 
truth,” says Christ, “shall make you free.” 
“Ye have purified your souls,” says Peter, “in 
obeying the /ru/h, through the Spirit.” “The 
law came by Moses, but grace and ¢ruth came 
by Jesus Christ.” Truth, as distinguished in 
these passages from the Spirit and from grace, 
is manifestly a “theory” presented to the un- 
derstanding. Nor is the truth, which is thus 
declared to be the associate of the Spirit in 
regeneration, communicated merely by the 
Spirit, independently of external teaching. 
“The Holy Ghost,” says Christ, “whom the 
Father will send in my name, shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” Here, 
manifestly, verbal communications are made 
auxiliary to the operations of the Spirit. 
And in accordance with this, through the 
whole period of the apostolic age, God em- 
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ployed human teachers, as the servants of the 
Holy Ghost, to minister the truth by personal 
preiching and by written communications. 
Moreover the Old Testament, a written record 
of the history and theology of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, was at that time an important auxil- 
iary of the Spirit ; and God took care that the 
New Testament, a written record of the history 
and theology of the Christian dispensation, 
should be prepared and preserved, to be the 
text-book of the teachings of the Holy Ghost 
in all, ages to come. So that the “theory ” of 
those who are opposed to the ministration of 
“theory” by oral or written testimony, is at 
war with the declared principles and the mani- 
fest facts of the parent-dispensation of the 
Spirit. Theories are objectionable, not because 
they are theories, i. e., systematic exhibitions 
of facts and principles, but only when they are 
either false, or are made rivals instead of aux- 
iliaries of the Spirit. 

Here, then, is an appropriate sphere of hu- 
man agency. By holding forth the word of 
life we may become co-workers with God in 
the regeneration of men. 

These two agencies, the Spirit and New 
Testament truth, constitute the basis of all 
hopeful operations and arrangements for hu- 
man advancement. The legitimate object of 
all other means that may be employed, such 
as organization, and positive institutions of 
every kind, is to further the work of these—to 
increase the influx and fellowship of the Spirit, 
and to give free course and enforcement to the 
truth. 

Though only one of these agencies is placed 
in our hands, yet we need not fear that the 
other will be wanting. God will not reveal 
and send forth the truth of his gospel, till he 
is ready to follow it with the power of the 
Holy Ghost. 
word.” 


“The Spirit answers to the 
If we are enabled by the grace of 
God to bear witness of the resurrection of 
Christ, we may be sure that the Holy Ghost 
will follow our testimony, and “bring it to the 
remembrance ” and spiritual realization of those 
who receive it. Sooner or later, the word of 
the gospel shall “ prosper in the thing whereto 
it is sent,” even the complete regeneration of 
souls—salvation from all sin. 

We have a perfect assurance that the grace 
and truth which came by Jesus Christ have 
once done, and are about to do again, a work 
which the law of Moses, the legal teachings 
and forms of nominal Christianity, and the 
scientific schemes of all modern reformers, are 
utterly unable to accomplish—the work of 
making Goop MEN. And when a strong body 
of good men shall have been made, we shall 
have a foundation on which all external reforms 
and improvements can stand and become effec- 
tual. An army of the genuine sons of God 
is the only force that will ever abolish intem- 
perance, licentiousness, slavery, war, and the 
manifold abominations of social competition 
and cruelty. The “highway of holiness,” the 
old grace-and-truth railroad laid out in the 
New Testament, is our way to the Millennium. 

V. We will now speak more specifically of 
our own method of holding forth the word of 
life. The two principal ways of publishing 
the truth are by preaching and printing. Which 





of these is to be preferred? From the begin- 
ning we have been inclined to choose printing, 
and accordingly have been engaged, the great- 
er part of the time for more than thirty years, 
in writing and publishing papers, pamphlets, 
tracts, etc. Experience and mature considera- 
tion have established us in the opinion that 
printing is to take precedence of preaching, 
in the present going-forth of the gospel. In 
support of this opinion, we reason as follows: 
1. The rule by which the comparative merits 
of different external agencies should be esti- 
mated is this: That agency is most valuable, 
other things being equal, which brings the word 
of God to the mind with the least admixture of 
human influence. And we are less likely to 
forget man and hear only the pure voice of 
God in a crowded assembly, under the voice 
of an orator, than in solitude with only a tract 
ora book. Written or printed testimony accu- 
pies a place midway between preaching and 
the instruction of pure inspiration: and it is 
so much superior to preaching as it is nearer 
to the method which is entirely supersensual. 
An objector to this view may say that the 
apostles and other primitive teachers did their 
principal work by personal instruction. Our 
reply, in the first place, is that they lived and la- 
bored at a period when the art of printing was 
unknown ; and we cannot infer with certainty 


from what they did then, what they would do in, 


the present circumstances of the world. But, 
secondly, it is not true that they did their most 
valuable work by oral testimony. Their writ- 
ten and now printed narratives and epistles 
have had a vastly wider and more permanent 
influence in the world than their personal 
preaching. By means of them, the voice of the 
primitive gospel has found its way over the 


‘wide chasm of anti-christian darkness, and has 


come to us at the distance of eighteen hundred 
years. We are the spiritual children of the 
Primitive Church. They have begotten us 
through the gospel which they left on record. 
In assigning a higher rank, therefore, to written 
or printed testithony than to preaching, we 
simply give due honor to the Bible, to the 
most valuable labors of the apostles, to the 
channel through which the word of God orig- 
inally came to us. 

We wish it to be noted, however, that we 
qualify the above rule by the expression, “other 
things being equal.” It is not true that print- 
ed testimony is best for all sorts of persons 
and in all circumstances. Grown persons may 
do well with books alone; but ché/dren need 
personal instruction. And this is true of those 
who are children not in years but in intelli- 
gence and in faith. 

2. The wide range of the power of the 
press gives it an immense advantage over oral 
testimony in many ways. The preacher can 
address a few hundreds in one village ; but 
the printer can send the same thought at the 
same time to minds scattered in every nook 


and corner of the land. Moreover, a paper 


can often go where a personal laborer would 
be excluded. 

For these and many other reasons, we are 
satisfied that the attracting and cementing 
power which is to bring the wide-spread multi- 
tudes of believers into unity of spirit, and 





cause them to “see eye to eye,” will go forth, . 
so far as it goes in any external channel, by 
the medium of printing. 


NOT OUR OWN. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

PERSON will find relief from tempta- 

tions and darkness just as soon as he 
can raise a sincere consciousness that God 
owns him. ‘The power of Satan has full sweep 
toward us when we get out of that idea, but 
it cannot follow us behind a simple and sincere 
acknowledgment that we are not our own, 
but are the property of God. For if we are 
not our own, we have nothing of our own to 
care for: if we are God’s property, he has 
placed us in our present circumstances to look 
after his things, and we have no concern with 
anything else. In this position, taken with 
right apprehensions of spirit, the evil one can- 
not touch us. Suppose he comes with the 
suggestion that I am in difficult circumstances 
—surrounded with evil that I cannot cope 
with, and that I must succumb ; or evenif he 
comes still nearer, and attacks me with accu- 
sation, and blackens everything in my inner 
experience as well as in my circumstances, I 
answer, “If this is all so I cannot attend to it ; 
I am not my own, but belong absolutely to 
another; and I have no power to leave my 
owner’s business. ‘The suggestions would be 
exceedingly pertinent if I belonged to myself, 
and I should feel bound to look at them ; but 
as it is, they are no more to me than to any 
body else. You must go to my owner.” 

This acknowledgment of God’s right in us 
turns every way against selfishness, and raises 
us into the liberty of seeking only the things 
which are Jesus Chiist’s. It is as valid and 
effectual against discouragement and accusa- 
tion, as it is against pleasure-seeking. If God 
owns me, his interest is pledged to take care 
of me. I know that he will not place me in 
circumstances that are too strong for me, and 
so endanger his own property. “No man 
shall pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” 
And the consciousness of this relation to God, 
while it narrows my responsibilities to the 
simple one of doing his will, also invests me 
with perfect assurance against all circum- 
stances that would interfere with this end. 


Further, my owner has a right to give me 
such experience as he pleases ; and I have no 
more occasion to turn aside and occupy my- 
self in adjusting that, or disputing with the 
devil about it, than I have to do any other 
private business. ‘The devil’s object is gained, 
if under any pretense he can call us away 
from our business, and make us resume pos- 
session of ourselves. ‘The egotism in which 
he works this result frequently takes the form 
of conscientiousness and improvement-seek- 
ing ; but even our own improvement is subject 
to the great principle that God owns all things, 
and must be followed in the spirit that seeks 
the things that are Jesus Christ’s. Otherwise 
it is a disguised effort of egotism to maintain 
itself, when it is God’s purpose to cast it down. 
A person who is in a perpetual fret about his 
own state, as well as one who is self-satisfied, 
will make no improvement. Both of them are 
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seeking their own, and forget that they are 
owned by another. The highest assurance 
that we have of perfection and eternal rest is 
in this fact ; and to always realize and under- 
stand it is a sure way out of trouble. 


THE HARMONISTS. 
Il. 
BY THEO. L. PITT. 


HE story of the legal struggles and vindica- 

tion of the Harmonists, against the suits and 
intrigues of seceders and the heirs of members, is 
told by Rev. Aaron Williams, in his historical vol- 
ume on “ The Harmony Society,” as follows: 


The Harmonists have never been a litigious peo- 
ple, but true to their name, they have aimed to live 
in harmony with all men. They have not been 
able, however, to escape altogether the necessity of 
appealing unto Cesar in defense of their rights. 
This they have not done willingly, but in nearly all 
cases have been the respondents in suits brought 
against them. It is not proposed to notice these 
law-suits in detail. To the more important of them 
lawyers have access in the published reports, and 
the public generally would not care to read of such 
things. They, however, attracted much attention 
at the time, both from the eminent legal talent em- 
ployed, and from the importance of the principles 
involved; while to the Society itself they have 
been among the great events of its history, break- 
ing in upon the quiet and seclusion of the peaceful 
community, and dragging them before the great 
world. A brief notice of the principal ones must 
suffice. 

The first suit of which we have any notice was 
brought by one Eugene Miiller, who withdrew from 
the Society about the year 1821-2, and removed to 
Pittsburgh. He was not one of the original mem- 
bers, and was never in full harmony with the spirit 
of the organization. The suit was brought to re- 
cover wages for labor and services rendered while 
a member of the Society. As all such claim is 
formally renounced in the articles of association, 
which Miiller himself had signed. he was easily 
defeated before the court. Even had his cause 
been a good one, his chance of success must have 
been small, when opposed by such men as James 
Ross and John H. Hopkins (the latter since Senior 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, but then a member of the Pittsburgh bar). 


Peter Schriber, with his five sons and four daugh- 
ters, joined the Society in 1806, one year after its 
organization. They did not come from Germany 
with Mr. Rapp, but were originally from Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, and had removed to Colum- 
biana county, Ohio. Here George Rapp became 
acquainted with them in 1803, and enjoyed their 
hospitality while exploring the Tuscarawas country 
in search of a place of settlement for his people. 
Schriber was a man of some wealth, owning one 
thousand acres of land, with horses, stock, etc. 
He was a man of decided religious character, and 
was so delighted with Rapp’s plans for the new relig- 
ious society which he proposed to form, that he de- 
termined to join the association as soon as it should 
be fully organized. Accordingly, in 1806, he left 
his farm in Ohio, and came with all his family and 
a large amount of personal property to Harmony, 
Pennsylvania, where Rapp and his people had set- 
tled. All this property, together with the proceeds 
of the sale of his farm afterward, amounting in all 
to. some eight thousand dollars, was thrown into 
the common stock of the Society, according to the 
terms of the original articles of association. All 
the Schriber family concurred in this action, and 
they continued to be faithful and contented mem- 
bers of the Society during life, except Jacob, the 
fourth son. This Jacob was aman of somewhat 
visionary and enthusiastic character, and was an 
eager advocate for the removal of the Society to 
the land of Palestine, there to await the Lord’s 
coming. Not finding much sympathy with his 
views, and having come under some unfavorable 
influences (among others, probably that of the ten- 
der passion), hé withdrew in 1826, ‘and returned to 
Ohio. 

Here he met with several other dissatisfied sece- 
ding members, with whom he held frequent confer- 
ences. Finding that they had grievances in com- 
mon, and having but little hope from the courts, 
they prepared a memorial to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, which was extensively signed by se- 
ceding members and others, asking for a committee 





ot investigation to examine into the affairs of the 
Harmony Society, with a view to the redress of 
alleged wrongs and grievances. The memorial 
was referred to the judiciary committee, who repor- 
ted that the allegations of the memorialists were 
improbable and not sustained by evidence, and re- 
ferred them to the courts for an adjustment of their 
pecuniary claims. 

After the death of his father, Peter Schriber, who 
being a member of the Society had died intestate, 
Jacob, as one of the surviving heirs, took out let- 
ters of administration, and made a demand upon 
the Society for an account of the property of his 
father in their hands. Suit was brought before 
Judge Bredin, of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Beaver county, who decided adversely to the claim. 
An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, where the judgment of the lower 
court was affirmed, after an able opinion by Judge 
Gibson, which is recorded in Watts’ Reports, vol. 
5, Pp- 360-4. 

The legal principles decided by this trial were, 
Ist, ‘that an association by which each surren- 
dered his property into one common stock, for the 
mutual benefit of all, during their joint lives, with 
the right of survivorship, reserving to each the 
privilege to secede at any time during his life, is 


not prohibited by law. And thatright of secession 


is not transmissible to the personal representative 
of a party to such agreement, so as to enable him 
to recover the property of his intestate, so put into 
the common stock.” 2d. That ‘a member of a 
religious society cannot avoid a contract with it on 
the basis of its peculiar faith, by setting up the 
supposed extravagance of its doctrines as a proof 
that he was entrapped.” ‘The attorneys for the 
Society in this case were Richard Biddle and Wal- 
ter Forward, both afterward among the distinguished 
men of the nation. 

The Nachtrieb case was a bill in equity filed by 
Joshua Nachtrieb, before the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania, at the November term of 1849; in which 
it is charged, that the complainant having been a 
member of the Society, was unjustly excluded and 
deprived of any participation in the property and 
benefits of the association, and praying for an ac- 
count of the property and effects at the time of his 
exclusion, and that his share be awarded to him by 
decree of the court. This was a protracted case, 
and was managed by distinguished counsel on both 
sides, the attorneys for the complainant being 
Charles Shaler, Edwin M. Stanton and Th. Umb- 
staetter ; for the Society, A. W. Loomis and Wil- 
son M’Candless. ' 

During the years 1850 and 1851 a great mass of 
testimony was taken in various places, by com- 
missioners appointed by the court, and the case 
was argued at the November term, 1851, before 
Judges Grier and Irwin, who, after a full hearing, 
took the case under advisement, and on the 5th of 
April, 1852, delivered their opinion, sustaining the 
claim of the complainant. The Trustees of the 
Harmony Society, R. L. Baker and J. Henrici, were 
ordered to render a full account of the net value of 
all the estate of the Society during the twenty-sev- 
en years ot the complainant’s membership, in order 
that the court might determine the amount due to 
him as his proper share of the whole.” This led to 
a protracted and tedious investigation before Com- 
missioner Henry Sproul, in which the pecuniary 
affairs of the Society, from the very beginning, 
were minutely and inquisitorially examined into, 
and all their books and accounts, their methods of 
transacting business, the value of their lands and 
all other possessions, were brought under review. 
The final result was the issuing of a decree in 1855 
by Judge Grier, awarding to the complainant the 
sum of three thousand eight hundred and ninety 
dollars, as his rightful share in the estate of the 
Society. The operation, however, of this decree 
was suspended by an appeal which: was taken by 
the Society to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. At the December term of 1856 the case 
was finally adjudicated by a reversal of the decree 
of the lower court, Justice Campbell pronouncing 
the judgment of this high tribunal in an ably writ- 
ten opinion. Thus Nachtrieb was defeated, and 
this “seven years’ war’ was ended. 


It was a hard case for the complainant, and pub- 
lic sympathy was very much in his favor, inasmuch 
as it appeared plainly in the course of the trial that 
his alleged voluntary withdrawal from the Society, 
which was pleaded as a bar to his claim, was vir- 
tually an expu/szon by the authority of George Rapp. 
His offense, too, which was holding conversation 
by appointment with some of the Phillipsburgers, 
was regarded as a trivia] one, by those who were 





not acquainted with the true state of things at 
Economy. But Nachtrieb was known by the lead- 
ers to be a disaffected and unsound member, and 
to be in sympathy with those hostile seceders, who 
were still plotting against the Society, and were re- 
ported as having threatened the destruction of the 
town. In these circumstances a favorable oppor- 
tunity only was wanting to bring such a pressure to 
bear upon the offender as to constrain his volun- 
tary withdrawal, and thus rid the Society of an un- 
desirable member. His signing of a paper in 
which he declares “1 have this day withdrawn my- 
self from the Harmony Society, and ceased to be 
a member thereof,” and acknowledges the “ receipt 
of two hundred dollars as a donation according to 
contract,” was regarded by the Supreme Court as 
conclusive evidence against his alleged expulsion, 
and as a bar to all claims. 


Elijah Lemmix was the friend and associate of 
Nachtrieb, and left the Society at the same time, 
and under the same circumstances, except that his 
withdrawal was more manifestly a voluntary one 
than that of Nachtrieb. In 1852, after the decision 
of Judges Grier and Irwin in favor of Nachtrieb, 
Lemmix also brought suit before the same court, 
for the recovery of his share of the property. A 
similar course of protracted investigation was had, 
under the management of the same able attorneys ; 
but at the February term of the court, in 1855, 
Judge Irwin pronounced a brief and decided opin- 
ion adverse to the claim of the petitioner. Thus 
Lemmix, also, was defeated, and at the same time 
an effectual estoppal was put to a series of annoy- 
ing law-suits about to be entered by seceding mem- 
bers, which, had they been successful, must have 
resulted in the entire dissolution of the Society. 

It was found, by the investigation into the actual 
wealth of the Society before Commissioner Sproul, 
that instead of some eight or ten millions, at which 
the property was wildly estimated by the complain- 
ants, it did not amount in all to quite one million ; 
and in order to meet the demands of all who would 
have been encouraged to make similar claims 
against the Society, this million of dollars would 
soon have been exhausted, and the remaining mem- 
bers left penniless. 


These law-suits had been extremely vexatious. 
All the private and domestic concerns of the Society 
were pried into, all their branches of business and 
the profits of each, all their religious and social 
usages, everything, indeed, which was nobody's 
business but their own, was impertinently, need- 
lessly and inquisitorially dragged into public view. 
The result of the whole, however, was to the ben- 
efit and credit of the Society. They became better 
known and understood ; the extravagant estimates 
of their supposed wealth no longer awakened jeal- 
ousy ; and especially, the unimpeachable integrity 
with which their financial affairs had been managed 
by the leaders, even though never called to account 
by the Society, was a refreshing exhibition of hon- 
esty in the use of funds which is but too rarely 
found. 


FACTS ABOUT CLOSE BREEDING. 





[From the Country Gentleman. ] 


As has _ been heretofore mentioned in these col- 
umns, Mr. George Butts of Manlius, is breeding 
his Short-Horns very closely ; and with some curi- 
osity to see the effect of this breeding, we recently 
looked over his herd. It is but small, say twenty 
females and one bull. Mr. Butts commenced 
about fifteen years ago, and about ten years ago 
began using the bull Apricot’s Gloster 2500, whose 
get pleased his owner so well that he has since 
steadily adhered to this blood. With Sally Ran- 


-dolph, a cow descending from that strong consti- 


tutioned and good sort commonly known as the 
Patron stock (Pansey by Blaize) Apricot’s Gloster 
nicked remarkably well. The first produce was 
Silkie, and this cow at proper age was served by 
her sire, producing Spring Beauty—a cow we found 
in good condition at grass, with a head sharply cut, 
broad between the eyes, which were very full and 
prominent, as is rarely equaled in the breed ;. neck 
fine at throat, moderate in length; ponderous 
brisket, neat shoulders, straight top; crops, loin 
and hips extra good. This cow bred to Apricot’s 
Gloster, produced the bull named Treble Gloster, 
whose head, although strongly masculine, is as 
good as his dam’s, and with the same general full- 
ness of good points, allowing for the difference be- 
tween male and female. Spring Beauty. bred to 


Oscar, a son of her sire, brought Strawberry, now 
-a three-year old cow, the image of her dam, and 
with ac. c. at her side by Treble Gloster, making in 
the calf six crosses of the same blood, and result- 
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ing in a calf that is to-day the finest thing in the 
lot, with all the look of health, finish of outline, 
depth of carcass, any one could well ask for. Still 
more surprising is the result of crossing Treble 
Gloster upon his own dam, a course of breeding 
almost always disastrous, but in the case of the 
two-year heifer, Souvenir, it has produced a very 
promising animal, as was also her full brother, 
Gloster’s Echo, sold as a calf to Col. Morris of 
Mt. Fordham. All these animals we have named 
are alike in points, reds, of a full, deep but bright 
shade; all have capital quality, full coats of long, 
waving, Highlind-like hair, without the slightest 
look of feebleness; in fact rather more robust 
looking than average. Several other animals in 
the herd were noticeable ; the cow Orphan, looking 
much ‘like the family described, is the dam of the 
fine b. c. recently sold to the veteran breeder, 
B. J. Clay of Kentucky. We do not wish to be 
understood as endorsing Mr. Butts’ course of 
breeding, or the contrary—only state the facts. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. A. Hinps, Eptror. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 1871. 


THE O. C. RECORD CONCERNING MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM AND ANARCHIC FREE-LOVE. 





E commend the following facts to the con- 

sideration of those who persistently seek 
to identify the Oneida Community with the follies 
and crimes of modern spiritualists and irresponsi- 
ble free-lovers : 


1. The Community have kept entirely aloof 
from the Rappings and kindred manifestations. 
No member has developed into a talking, writing 
or table-tipping medium. No “circles” to induce 
manifestations have ever been held or proposed to 
be held in the Community. Upon the first devel- 
opment of the Rapping phenomena we investi- 
gated it sufficiently to satisfy ourselves, 1, that they 
may be caused by spiritual agency; 2, if so caused 
that agency proceeds from beneath, not from 
above—not from the sphere of Christ and the 
Primitive Church. Since then the Community 
have steadily refused to “take any stock” in the 
phenomena of modern spiritualism; and this in 
the face of constant temptation to the contrary. 
Perhaps a thousand spiritualists of the modern 
Rapping, table-tipping type, have first and last 
sought admission to the Community, but no person 
has retained full fellowship with us who was known 
to be in intimate fellowship with that class of per- 
sons. We have even exposed ourselves to the 
charge of rudeness and discourtesy in our efforts 
to keep clear of all affiliation with them. Of the 
great numbers who have flooded us with their 
letters and communications, let the one speak who 
has found us in fellowship with his favorite theo- 
ries and practices. Search our publications from 
the date of the “ Rochester knockinys,” and you 
will not find a single article expressing apprecia- 
tion of the developments of modern spiritualism, 
except in regard to the single point that they have 
served a useful purpose in cracking the thick crust 
of unbelief that is over the world respecting even 
the existence of invisible beings. Any test to 
which the Community may be subjected will prove 
it clear from the taint of modern spiritualism, 
Andrew Jackson Davis-ism, and Swedenborgian- 
ism. It would be as futile to attempt to prove a 
close connection between these isms and the Com- 
munity as to prove that General Grant surren- 
dered Ticonderoga. 


2. The Community record is quite as clear and 
clean respecting godless and irresponsible free- 
lovers, There has been no fraternization during 
the past twenty years between us and the class 
mentioned. Ask those who were members of the 





old Berlin Heights School, ask the former members 
of the New York Free-Love League, ask any rep- 
resentative of the Pantarchy, or of the Woodhull 
and Claflin clique, ask any one on the old Nichols 
list of free-lovers, or on any other list, or any one 
favoring loose and irresponsible sexual relations, 
whether the Oneida Community or any member 
thereof has favored a departure from common 
rules of sexual morality in existing society ; 
and you will obtain only a negative answer. 
No known free-lover has ever been received into 
the Community. We have time and again refused 
to entertain affinity hunters: indeed, it is custo- 
mary for us to treat such folks with the kind of 
sincerity recommended by Paul in the eleventh 
verse of the fifth chapter of first Corinthians. 
The line of demarcation between the Oneida 
Communists and the free-lovers whose theories 
and practices tend anarchy-ward, is as plain and 
broad as that which separates the followers of the 
Pantarch from those of Pius IX. We have in fact 
given no countenance in our publications or other- 
wise even tothe free-divorce doctrines so popular 
nowadays with a large class of reformers. The 
banner raised thirty years ago by our leader bore 
this inscription, “ Holiness must go before free- 


love!” That is still our motto. 


“But,” says one, “ You Communists believe in 
free love and practice it—why then object so 
strongly to being classed with others who also 
believe and practice the same principle?” We 
object for the same reason that you, friend, being 
heartily persuaded that republicanism is the best 
form of government for a people who have attained 
a certain degree of civilization, would object to 
being classed with such republicans as figured 
most conspicuously in the French Revolution of 
1789, or such anarchic republicans as recently 
made Paris a pandemonium. You love liberty 
when combined with order, justice and religion : 
you detest it and consider it the worst form of 
despotism when separated from these elements. 
So we affirm that in a society which has attained a 
civilization that excludes selfishness, love may be 
legitimately free ; and that then it will be found 
associated with every element favoring order and 


‘the best interests of individuals and of society. 


And this is not an affirmation based upon mere 
theory; it is sufficiently confirmed by experience. 

Now in view of the facts above stated, we claim 
the right to insist that a distinction shall be clearly 
made in the public mind between the so-called 
“modern spiritualism” and the spiritualism of the 
Oneida Communists, and also between free-love as 
taught and practiced by the followers of Nichols, 
the Berlin Heights Company, Andrews, Woodhull 
and Claflin, and others, and free-love as taught and 
practiced by the Oneida Commurists. We are 
willing to bear all the opprobium that fairly belongs 
to us as radicals and innovators, but we shall 
steadily refuse to be ‘made in any way responsible 
for the sayings and doings of those with whom we 
are in no way affiliated. 


CROP NOTES. 





HE Hop crop in our immediate vicinity is 

nearly a total failure. On the neighboring 
highlands and éspecially in the southern part of 
Oneida County the prospect is much better, and 
many growers will harvest a fair amount. 

Corn looks well, and the recent hot weather and 
abundant showers have been very opportune for 
this crop. 

Potatoes, especially the early varieties, show 
signs of rot. 

The Apple crop in this region will be light, 
though in favorable localities among the southern 
hills there will be a fair yield. 


Pears never were better. There are only a few 





Bartletts, but other leading varieties are fruiting- 
finely. There is just that amount of fruit, as a 
general thing, which does not overload the trees or 
require thinning, and the season has been favorable 
to good development and high coloring, thus secur- 
ing the two most important conditions of perfec- 
tion in flavor. The Flemish Beauty, which is 
proving itself one of the best and most hardy sorts, 
is everywhere seen bending gracefully with loads 
of blushing beauties. 

Grapes promise a fair, but not large yield, and 
are a little later than last year. Late frost in the 
spring injured many of the earliest clusters. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The weather for much of the time the current 
week has been exceedingly sultry, and not a few of 
us have been a little tempted at times to think there 
is no place so appropriate just now as the cooling 
shade of some sylvan, sequestered spot, where at 
least flies and musketoes do not intrude, and 
where the outer man can abandon himself in 
peace to healthful relaxation. It is during just 
such weather as this, we imagine, that people are 
most desirous of fleeing from the cities and the ex- 
cessive heat, to indulge in travel—or perhaps to 
find relief from the lassitude and ennui of dog- 
days in patronizing their favorite watering-places. 
But on the whole we enjoy the warm weather 
much, and find in it plenty of occasion for thank- 
fulness for its many benefits ; and we do not notice 
that enterprise in any direction flags among us on 
its account ; while visitors come and go among us, 
and, in the item of ice-creams and lemonades 
particularly, are more abundantly waited on than 
ever. 


—Thus far this year our fruit-packers have bot- 
tled or canned 2,200 quarts of strawberries, 4,000 
quarts of raspberries, and 428 quarts of currants. 
And they are just now engaged in canning beans. 
The Community, it is generally known, have dis- 
continued the business of fruit-raising and fruit- 
preserving for marketing purposes, and for two or 
three years have been gradually reducing their 
vineyards, their raspberry and strawberry planta- 
tions, etc., to dimensions that will supply only what 
is needed for a liberal home consumption. But 
even this amount, for so large a family as ours— 
thronged, too, as we are with visitors almost daily, 
especially in all the pleasant months of the year— 
is novery small item. Note, for instance, the con- 
sumption of strawberries during the one month 
they were in bearing. Our crop this year (raised 
on one acre of land) amounted to about 220 bush- 
els, or nearly 7,000 quarts. Of this quantity 
nearly 5,000 quarts were used in the family and by 
visitors, the remaining 2,200 having been preserved 
in bottles or cans. But this quantity of preserved 
strawberries, as well as the 4,000 quarts of rasp- 
berries noted above, is considerably more than a 
liberal allowance for family use the remainder of 
the year; so we shall dispose of our surplus to 
some of the many friends who always stand ready 
to buy the O. C. preserved fruits. 


Monday, Aug, 14.—To-day two of the oldest 
Indians of the Oneida tribe, a remnant of which 
still remains in this neighborhood, called on us. 
They were both genuine representatives of the In- 
dian race ; and one of them at least involuntarily 
excited our interest and sympathy as we contem- 
plated him, a representative of that race for three 
generations back. Jacob Antone (to whom we al- 
lude) is now in his tooth year. He is of medium 


size, with a full shock of gray-white hair, somewhat 
decrepit in appearance, and uses a staff, but is 
apparently in good health, and still walks with a 
firm step. He cannot speak English, but he was 
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accompanied by Peter Doxtater, aged 79, a venera- 
ble Indian who speaks English fluently, and who 
told us he well recollected Antone as a young man, 
when he himself was but a little boy. 


Our own Mr. Newhouse, who from boyhood has 
been acquainted with Antone, and who is versed in 
reminiscences of the Oneida Indians, says that 
in his youth, and even beyond middle age, Antone 
was renowned for -his fleetness, and for holding 
out in along race—always running his last mile 
as easily as his first ; and for this reason he was 
not unfrequently employed by his tribe as a 
runner when important messages needed to be sent 
with despatch. Mr. Newhouse relates an instance 
of this kind that he himself was knowing to. 
Some forty years ago a chief of the Oneidas sud- 
denly died, about half a mile east of our present silk- 
factory, and Antone was selected to carry the news 
to the neighboring tribe of the Onondagas, on On- 
ondaga Hill—a distance of thirty-eight miles from 
his starting-place. Antone made this trip and re- 
turned the same day ; and it was currently reported 
at the time, says Mr. N., that he accomplished 
the trip out in about three hours—which was some 
faster time than horses used to make in those days. 
Antone himself corroborates this remarkable state- 
ment, and adds, that quite recently he undertook a 
journey over the same ground for the purpose of 
seeing how long it would take him to accomplish 
what he once did in three hours, and it now took 
him two days to walk the same distance. He told us 
too, how on another occasion when his father was 
taken sick at Oneida Lake, and the medicine that 
would relieve him was at the Indian settlement in 
this neighborhood, eleven miles away, he came for 
it, over a muddy road, and returned with it to 
his father in two hours and a half. Mr. Doxtater 
also related of Antone that’ fifty years ago he 
easily won a bet by running witha horse from 
Oneida Castle to Quality Hill, a distance of seven 
miles, and back again—Antone coming in fresh 
ahead of the horse, which soon followed, com- 
pletely jaded. Time, one hour. Both of these 
men served in the war of 1812, and took part in the 
action near Sacketts Harbor in May 1813, under 
Gen. Brown, Col. Meacham, and their own Indian 
captain Skenandoah. 


—One day recently might have been noticed on 
exhibition in our Halla basket containing a peck 
or more of very fine-looking mandrakes, or as they 
are called by some people, May-apples—though as 
the latter part of July is their earliest time of ripen- 
ing, this last mentioned name seems hardly appro- 
priate. As this wild fruit is not common every- 
where, we will say for the benefit of the unacquain- 
ted that it is a large, fleshy berry, nearly the size 
and shape of an egg. When ripe it is yellow, soft 
and succulent—sweet, and slightly acid to the taste, 
and, many think, has a delicious flavor. Just be- 
fore they are ripe the berries are of a glossy green 
color, and in this condition should be picked, as 
like pears they are best when ripened in the house 
Their natural place to grow is in sparse woodland, 
and in such a place two miles south of us a couple 
of our men gathered the mandrakes we saw in the 
Hall. 


—Mr. Thacker showed us seventeen Bartlett 
pears in one compact cluster. The twig or limb 
that sustained them was only one-fourth of an inch 
in diameter where it was severed from the tree. 


Wednesday, 16th.—A very pleasant party of 
excursionists, numbering about eighty, spent the 
afternoon with us. Among them was a pianist and 
organist of more than ordinary exceHence. He 
had studied three years in Germany, and was one of 
the three who made trial of the great boston organ 
at its first opening. First-class musicians are so 
rare that when one comes we make the most of 
our opportunity. We gather in the Hall, as we 





did to-day, and make the performer feel that he 


has an attentive and appreciative audience. Then 
the conductor of the orchestra and leader of the 
glee-club drew suggestions from him of improve- 
ments which might be made in their respective 
organizations. ,In addition to the brilliant display 
onthe piano, a young lady from Oswego rendered 
very finely that beautiful song, “Angels ever 
Bright and Fair.” The entertainment closed with 
the recitation of the “Relief ot Lucknow,” by 
another young lady of the party, in a simple and 
graceful style. 


—We had a pleasant call one afternoon this week 
from a gentleman much interested in antiquarian 
studies, and particularly in the history and preser- 
vation of rare and ancient coins. His own private 
collection of coins and medals numbers between 
two and three thousand. We received much curi- 
ous and interesting information on numismatology 
while he examined the few coins and medals ar- 
ranged in ourmuseum. He identified some whose 
dates and history were unknown to us. One piece 
in our collection, the duplicate of which he had 
never seen, and which he thought was peculiarly 
interesting, was a large copper coin thrown out 
by some workmen while digging a cellar thirty or 
forty years ago, on the ground now forming the 
southeastern extremity of our lawn. The coin was 
picked up at the time by Mr. Wm. Brackin, the car- 
penter who framed the house for which the cellar was 
made, and was many years afterward presented by 
him to the O. C. On one side of the coin is a rude 
figure of an Indian with a bow andarrow. It was 
issued sometime in the reign of George the First, 
1720 or thereabouts. Our antiquarian friend pre- 
senied us on leaving with a number of medals 
and coins, which will prove a fine addition to 
our museum. We had the pleasure of making 
some return by adding to his collection a Coventry 
half-penny bearing date 1794—one of a pair pre- 
sented to us by a Chicago friend this summer. 

-—Questions asked in one day by demented 
visitors: “Do your children all have the same 
surname ?’” asks a lady, as she stops a moment 
to notice a baby in the lower sitting-room. Another 
lady from the city, meeting an old acquaintance 
here who has two boys in the Community not 
quite grown, but both aspiring to six feet, asks if 
her sons are allowed to call her mother. A man 
takes his wife and baby to a seat under the butter- 
nut tree till he makes some inquiries, as he had 
heard that babies are not admitted into the house. 
When willsuch unreasonable questions about the 
Community cease ? 

—Madame Demorest will have to look to her 
laurels. Passing through the childfen’s room the 


- other day we beheld several of the little girls 


adorned with head-gear quite @ da mode. With 
blonde curls from the waste pile of the carpenter’s 
plane for artificial ringlets, and bows, puffs, knots 
and streamers disposed with the quick eye for 
imitation which most children possess, they were 
very good miniature duplicates of the fashionable 
young lady of the period. 


—Mr. Thacker, our horticultural chief, acknowl- 
edges the receipt of two pairs of large pruning- 
shears from Messrs. Hunter and Reeves of Cleve- 
land, O. He considers them superior to anything 
of the kind he has before seen. 


—W. A. H. was seen a few evenings ago bring- 
ing home a stone, weighing perhaps twenty pounds, 
discovered by a party on the high bank east of the 
creek near the Old Mill. W. verily believes the 
stone contains the “ fossil foot-print” of some na- 
tive who long, long ago, roamed through this val- 
ley, hunting with bow and arrow the shadow-tailed 
Adjidaumo, the swift Wabasso, or “the deer with 
antlers lifted ; and attempts to tell how the soft 
material that received and retained the “ print” be- 
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came gradually changed to hard rock, and how 
this small portion might have been separated from 
the mass with which it was connected, and trans- 
ported by flood from its low resting-place to the 
high bluff where it was found isolated from all 
rocks of kindred character. A few of the “ wise 
ones”’ shake their heads, and declare that the sup- 
posed foot-print may be simply an accidental re- 
semblance, and that it is only interesting as a sin- 
gular specimen of the concretionary structure so 
common in the limestone rocks of this Oneida 
valley. 
WALLINGFORD. 

—The printing-office has recently purchased a 
counting-machine. It has five cog-wheels, with 
ten cogs each, so geared that one revolution of the 
first wheel moves the next wheel one tooth, and 
one revolution of the second wheel moves the 
third wheel one tooth, and so on. The first wheel 
indicates units ; the second, tens; the third, hun- 
dreds, and so on to tens of hundreds; the count- 
ing capacity of the machine being 100,000. It is 
attached to our Campbell press, and works to the 
satisfaction of all. The machine was made by 
H. T. Hart, of Rochester, N. Y., and cost $15.00. 
Messrs. Noyes and Inslee have also recently in- 
vented and made an accurate counting-machine 
and attached it to our largest Degener press. It 
consists of two cog-wheels, with 100 teeth in each, 
and each cog-wheel carrying a dial graduated into 
Ioo parts. One dial is numbered from 1 to 
100, and the other from 100 to 10,000; and the 
numbers are indicated by a stationary pointer. 
The machine is so adjusted to the press, that it 
counts only when an impression is made. Mr. 
Noyes says that he labored considerably on the 
idea, but that Mr. Inslee deserves the credit for 
very skillfully making the machine. 

Note from an Evening Meeting—Said a young 
person in one of our meetings lately: “I got up 
this morning feeling ‘ out of sorts’ and unhappy. 
Suddenly I thought of the letter which Mr. Noyes 
wrote to G. (see CIRCULAR of April 24th.) So I 
said aloud, ‘I am a member of Christ. Christ is 
happy, and I will be happy.’ Then the happiness 
of God flowed into my heart, and I have been very 
happy ever since.” i 

“ That,” said another, “is a practical confession 
of Christ. That is the way to do all things in the 
name of Christ. We are to think of ourselves in 
his name: honestly believe and confess that we 
are members of him, and our thought forms a con- 
nection like completing the electric circuit, and 
Christ’s pleasant feeling flows into us. We recog- 
nize the fact that we are one with him, and it 
realizes itself right away in our feelings. This is 
the whole secret of salvation: and if we have 
patience to work it out as a complete, practical 
thing, we are saved. But to make this identifica- 
tion with Christ an effectual fact in ourselves, we 
need to have such experiences repeated a great 
many times—perhaps thousands’of times before it 
is permanent. We must hold on to Christ, through 
belief and confession, till he works himself clear 
into us, and we feel as he does about every thing. 
This is ‘apprehending that for which we are ap- 
prehended.’ This is the way to ‘wash our robes 
and make them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ 
And as we go on it will become easier and easier 
to renew this experience of identity with Christ ; and 
it will be easier for our children to do it than for 
us ; and so Christ will get a foothold in the world. 
And children, instead of being ‘born tired,’ as 
the man said who was accused of being lazy, will 
be born industrious, happy, contented and right- 
eous.” , 


A BILL for the emancipation of slaves has passed 
to its second reading in the Brazilian House of 
Deputies. 
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The Utica Herald of the 15th contains the following paragraphs 
about the O. C. from the pen of its agricultural editor, Mr. 
er THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
was reached rather late for dinner, but we were 
courteously and cordially received and well-fed. 
Before dinner, a short stroll over the beautiful 
grounds and through the flower-garden was relish- 
ed by such of us as were able to forget the gnaw- 
ings of hunger in the contemplation of the tasteful 
and beautiful. A pond of lilies just north of the 
dining-hall was quite attractive to some of us. 
The flower is beautiful, and the plant takes care of 
itself after being. once rooted in the mud at the 
bottom of a rather deep pond. Every one who 
has a pond, or the means of making an artificial 
one, can have these really beautiful blossoms 
floating on the surface of the water, with very lit- 
tle- trouble. Get a root, stick it in the mud, and 
see it grow, leaf, bud and blossom. 

In the family dining-room, we were shown, after 
dinner, an ingenious family dining-table. We 
call it the center-revolving table. It consists of a 
complete circle, large enough to seat ten around it, 
with a center set on a pivot, so that all but about 
fifteen inches of the circumference can be made to 
revolve at a slight touch. The articles of food on 
the revolving center can therefore be readily brought 
within easy reach of all, enabling each to help him- 
self or herself, without troubling others or calling 
on a waiter. 

Another convenience in this room was an arrange- 
ment which will be appreciated by all housekeepers. 
It was a contrivance to save the labor of wiping 
dishes. After washing in a vase or bowl conven- 
iently supplied with hot and cold water, the dishes 
are put into a sort of wire basket, when the pres- 
sure of the foot on a tread plunges them into a tank 
of boiling water and lifts them out again. Thus 
heated and purified, and afterward turned bottom 
up, they soon dry and are much cleaner and sweeter 
than they could possibly be if wiped with a cloth, 
however nicely kept. Dish-washing is here made 
as easy as possible. 

One other thing we must call the attention of 
our agricultural friends to. This is the dry-earth 
closet and commode. The. latter is used in the 
rooms of the sick and of the children, and is found 
to emit no smell. In place of the ordinary water- 
closet is the dry-earth closet, so arranged that the 
lifting of a handle discharges dry dirt instead of 
. water upon the feces. This falls into a vault be- 
low, and after being dried, can be used two or 
three times over, for deodorizing purposes. In 
this place, the dirt is dried by steam-pipes running 
under a bed of it spread on the cellar bottom. 
Even while undergoing this process, it emits but a 
faint offensive odor. The amount of fertilizing 
material thus‘saved is of no inconsiderable values 
and the nuisance and poisons of sewage, or of the 
ordinary privy, are entirely avoided. The earth- 
closet ought to be in universal use in all our cities 
and villages. If it were, we should hear less about 
the “sulphur taste” of our well water, and many 
strange sicknesses and fevers would be paved. 
while the saving of fertilizing material would be 
sufficient to make the surrounding country “ blos- 
som as the rose.” 





CANNING CORN. 





North Argvle, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1871. 
To THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY :—Having heard 
of your great success in canning corn, and also 
that you are willing to give others the desired 
information, would you be kind enough to let me 
know how it is done? By so doing you will con- 
fer a great favor. Yours respectfully, J. H. 


In reply, we republish the following paragraphs 
descriptive of our method: 

The corn is picked when it has arrived at the 
proper state of maturity, and husked as _ soon 
thereafter as may be. The ears are then placed 
in racks suitable for hoisting in and out of the 
vat, and cooked in pure water twenty minutes. 
They are then taken out, the corn cut from the 
cob, and filled into cans, which weigh when filled, 
one pound and eleven ounces. One dozen cans 
are then placed on a tray, and boiling hot syrup 
turned on, until the contents of the cans are cov- 
cred; they are then immediately sealed air-tight. 
‘The hot syrup is poured on only as fast as the cans 
can be sealed; thus the air is excluded, and the 
can is not afterwards vented. The syrup used is 
made by adding one pound of salt and one of 
sugar to eight gallons of water. 

When enough cans have been sealed for a bath, 
they are immersed in a solution of boiling chloride 





of calcium of sufficient density to give a tempera- 
ture 240 deg. Fahr. The bath is previously pre- 
pared by dissolving the calcium in a kettle, three 
feet in diameter and eighteen inches in depth, un- 
til it is about half full. A coil, connected with a 
steam-boiler capable of producing at least forty- 
five pounds pressure per square inch, covers the 
entire bottom of the kettle. The cans, two tiers in 
depth, are placed in a rack made to fit the inside 
of the kettle. The sides of this rack are of band- 
iron and the bottom of wire open-work. The rack 
and its contents must he weighted down, as the 
density of the liquid would otherwise cause the 
cans to float. When all is ready the steam is let 
on, and the cans are subjected to a heat of 240 
deg. Fahr. for the space of forty-five minutes. The 
process must be watched, and the boiling con- 
ducted moderately, or the liquid will be liable to 
boil over. 

At the end of the specified time the rack is lifted 
out by means of a crane and tackle, the calcium 
rinsed off with a little hot water, and the cans more 
thoroughly cleansed afterwards. During the pro- 
cess of cooking, the bulb of the thermometer is 
thrust into the liquid once in fifteen minutes in 
order to ascertain the degree of heat. The evapo- 
ration, while boiling, condenses the’ fluid, and of 
course tends to increase its temperature, whieh if 
allowed to rise much above 240 deg. Fahr., would 
be liable to burn the corn. The temperature of the 
bath however. is easily kept at the proper point by 
adding, as often as necessary, the condensed 
steam that flows from the stop-cock. 


We should perhaps add, that persons cannot 
count upon uniform success in preserving corn and 
certain other vegetables, except with the best con- 
ditions, and that private families will find it 
more expensive to obtain these than to purchase 
their canned corn of large dealers. 


CABBAGE BUTTERFLY (Pieris rape). 











BY R. V. HAWLEY. 

HIS butterfly, which was introduced into 

this country from England in 1856 or ’57, and 
was first captured in Quebec in 1859, is now spread- 
ing through the country. It has made its appear- 
ance in our gardens this summer; and the larye 
are very destructive to the cabbage. Not content 
with eating large holes in the outer leaves, they will 
bore through the head of the cabbage, thus injuring 
the best part of the plant. 

The following description of the butterfly is 
taken from the American Entomologist : 

In the perfect butterfly the body and head are 
black, and the wings are white, marked with black 
as follows: In the female a small space at the tip 
and three spots on the outer halt of the front 
wings and one spot on the hind wings ; beneath, 
one spot on the front wings, but none on the hind 
wings, which are commonly yellowish, sometimes 
passing into green. The male has only one spot 
above and two beneath on the front wings, anda 
black dash on the anterior edge of the hind wings. 


The full grown caterpillar is one and one-half 
inches long’; pale green, finely dotted with black ; 
a yellow stripe down the back, and a row of yellow 
spots along each side ina line with the breathing 
holes. . 


In the O. C. garden the cabbages are early, and 
the worms have not been so destructive as they 
have on the younger onés in the Willow-Place gar- 
den.. Mr. Nash, the O.C. gardener, had thrown 
salt on the cabbages which he thought checked the 
operations of the worms ; so Mr Perkins (the W. 
P. gardener) and I began some experiments at 
Willow-Place. Mr. P. procured a strong solution 
of salt, and sprinkled some of the cabbages with it 
while I threw some dry salt on to others. The 
next day was colder, and the worms showed little 
activity, but the second day was warm, and they 
were eating away greedily. Some of the worms 
which I had nearly covered with salt appeared as 
well as ever. The third day we dusted some of 
the worms with lime, and others with hellebore. 
The latter immediately began to jerk their heads 


as though they did not quite relish the dose, but 


twenty-four hours afterward they had crawled to 





other parts of the plant, and were eating away as if © 
nothing had happened. 

Many of these butterflies can be caught with a net 
before they lay their eggs, which are attached 
singly here and there to the under side of the cab- 
bage leaf—sometimes as many as five or six being 
found on a leaf. But as the butterflies have got the 
start of us this year, we would like to discover a 
better method of killing the worms than picking 
them off by hand and crushing them one by one. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FLOWERS BY 
CULTURE. 





FLOWER-GARDEN COLLOQUY NO. 5. 

“Good morning again.” . 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Don’t let me take too much of your valuable 
time.” 

“Itis always a pleasure for florists to talk with 
those who are interested in flowers.” 

“T have been reading Darwin’s work on the 
Variation of Plants and Animals under Do- 
mestication; and I thought I would call here and 
inquire what observations you have made in this 
respect.” 

“* My ubservations have been somewhat limited ; 
but no one who works in a flower-garden can fail to 
notice the great changes wrought by culture. Just 
examine this bed of Zinnias. Here are a few 
flowers so large, and with receptacles so filled with 
petals, that at a little distance one might easily 
mistake them for fine Dahlias. There are others 
that we call single, having only two or three rows 
of petals, and looking plebian enough compared 
with the others. But even these would appear fine 
placed by the side of the Zinnias that were gener- 
ally seen in gardens only a few years ago. 

“The Dahlia has been greatly: improved in size 
and beauty ; and now 

“*In queenly elegance stands, 

And waves her coronet.”’ 
But it is scarcely fifty years since the Dahlia re- 
ceived any special attention evenin England. All 
the beautiful varieties now raised have come from 
the purple and scarlet originals that would not now 
be tolerated by any florist of taste. 

“ Then look at these Double Balsams—so beau- 
tiful and showy. Could you see in connection with 
them a few specimens of such as we formerly had, 
you would have your wonder excited, I am sure. 

“Here are our Pinks. Many are single this 
year ; but enough are double to indicate what cul- 
ture has done for this family ot plants. 

“The Portulaccas, Petunias, Pzonias, Cam- 
ellias, Lychnis, Tuberose, Larkspurs, Fuchsias, 
Hyacinths, and very many other flowers, have been 
greatly improved by man’s skill. 

“Look at the Hollyhocks and Sunflowers on the 
distant border. They have been changed in form 
and beauty quite as much as the smaller flowers I 
have mentioned. 

“ Even the Queen of Flowers—the Rose—would 
hardly have maintained her exalted position had 
not her royal self laid aside all pretensions to per- 
fection, and responded to the touch of floral artists 
as readily as any of her subjects. Compare the 
native rose, with its single row of petals, with the 
splendid Prince Albert, Gen. Jaqueminot, Madame 
Laffay, and other varieties that now adorn our gar- 
dens !” ; 

“Have all these improvements been accom- 
plished by culture alone ?” 

“O, no, if by culture you mean improvement of 
soil, protecting them from weeds, etc., though by 
these means alone great changes may be produced. 
Among the other means employed by florists are 
selection and hybridizing, of which Darwin makes 
much account in the book to which you have re- 
ferred. There is at work always a principle of 
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reversion, tending to make the plants which have 
been favorably modified by culture return to their 
original condition; and wherever, and in propor- 
tion as, plants are neglected, they deteriorate from 
their improved condition. The beautiful Zinnias I 
pointed out to you would ina few years be little 
better than the unattractive flowers from which 
they were produced by selection and culture, were 
they left to themselves. We have to take especial 
pains to weed out the poorest ones, and to save 
only the seed of the most perfect, in order to make 
sure of securing fine double flowers the ensuing 
season. To a little carelessness last season in this 
respect we are indebted for the large proportion of 
inferior Zinnias we now have.” 

“Let me not detain you longer. 
your courtesy.” 


I thank you for 


“You are quite welcome. Good day, sir.” 


CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. 
JOHN XVI. 


Let not your heart be troubled, 
‘Though dark the night may be ; 

I know that ye believe in God, 
E’en so believe in me. 

I do not leave you desolate ; 
For I will surely send 

The Comforter to be your guide, 
Companion, teacher, friend. 


Beloved, I but go before ; 
. Not long shall be your stay ; 

Walk the thorny path with gladness, 
Tread with joy the toilsome way ; 
The mansion where my Father dwells 

Harbors no grief nor care ; 
There, when my earthly course is run, 
Will I your home prepare. 


The peace I leave within you 
Abideth to the end ; 

*'Twill smooth your rough and rugged road— 
A heavenly succor lend. * 

’Tis light in time of deepest gloom, 
Joy in the depths of pain, 

Wrought by a Father's boundless love, 
Never besought in vain. 


Mourn not because I leave you, 
But be ye glad, with me, 
That I my Father’s voice shall hear, 
His countenance shall see. 
I go, but to return again ; 
In patience therefore wait ; 
Keep your lamps well trimmed and burning, 
Meet the bridegroom at the gate. 


Let not your heart be troubled, 
Nor let it be afraid ; 

On the cross though I may languish, 
In the grave though I be laid ; 

For the Holy Ghost shall teach you, 
Give you knowledge, wisdom, power, 

Strength, supporting you in trial, 
Comfort, in your darkest hour. 


In the home which I prepare you, 
Ye shall be forever blest ; 
There the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 
There your warfare will be ended, 
And your life-long strife be o’er, 
There shall I in triumph meet you, 
To be parted, nevermore 





PSYCHIC FORCE. 





OME experiments have lately been made by 
men of science to test the claims of Mr- 
Home, “the medium,” to power beyond that of 
common men. The report of the trial, as repub- 
lished in the Sczentific American from the London 
Quarterly Fournal of Science, is very interesting. 
Dr. Crookes, F. R. S., in concert with two of his 
scientific friends, after careful and elaborate prepara- 
tion to avoid imposition, satisfied himself that Mr. 
Home does possess a force, unaccountable, on 
previously known scientific principles, but certainly 
not muscular, that can move matter, that can play 
intelligently on a musical instrument, and can de- 
press a balance several pounds. The doctor’s re- 
port minutely describes the course pursued in the 
investigation and the results obtained, and his two 





friends certify to the correctness of his state- 
ments. 

The Scientific American, Nature, and other 
journals, bear testimony to the character and stand- 
ing of the several gentlemen concerned, that they are 
men whose lives forbid the idea of any misstate- 
ment of facts, who have reputations too valuable 
to be lightly risked, and talents and acquirements 
which would prevent them from being easily duped. 
And yet we fear that scientists will be slow to ac- 
cept as a fact the idea of an intelligent force out- 
side and independent of a muscular organization. 
But this thought is rapping at their doors. And 
the part of wisdom is to look at it and investigate it. 


There have been cases reported all along back 
in past ages, and apparently well authenticated, in 
which such force has been manifest. Superstition 
may also have piled up its thousands of spurious 
cases, but that should not blind our eyes to the 


facts, neither should it be thought a thing incredi-- 


ble any more than the manifestation of other 
secret forces. 


Mr. Home and his spiritualistic friends have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves that scientific men, 
after so long ridiculing the phenomena of modern 
spiritualism as the work of knaves or the foolish 
fantasies of weak minds, are compelled by such ex- 
periments as those of Dr. Crookes to admit that 
they are sometimes at least the products of an 
actual foree, which scientists do not yet comprehend. 
They call it “ psychic force,” and will do all they 
can to prove that invisible beings have no agency 
in producing the phenomena. Whether successful 
or not, their present discovery should teach them 
modesty respecting the claims of believers in in- 
visible beings as well as forces. Their unbelief in 
reference to these matters has been marvelous, 
since every display of force draws upon our faith. 
The action of magnetism and the attraction of 
gravitation are alike mysterious. How your knife 
can make the needle revolve around the compass 
is not easy to comprehend ; nor why it should take 
large chains to suspend a comparatively small piece 
of matter in mid air. Could we divest ourselves 
of the idea of weight, then nothing but faith could 
discern the power that thus draws matter together. 


It is scarcely necessary to say, that the investi- 
gations of Dr. Crookes and friends related only to 
the phases of the phenomena in question indica- 
ting power to move matter. If in this respect all is 
proved that is claimed by the most enthusiastic be- 
lievers in spiritualism, the more important question 
will remain undetermined as to the value and ten- 
dency of the phenomena. H. N. L. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Mr. J. A. Allen, an assistant of Prof. Agassiz, 
has recently published “a summary of the views 
to which he has been led within a few years by 
his studies of the immense collection in the 
Cambridge Museum, and makes numerous impor- 
tant generalizations. Among these he corrobo- 
rates the conclusion previously announced by oth- 
ers, of the diminution in size of the American 
birds in proportion as their birthplace is more 
southern, and also that there is a similar difference 
existing between the animals of the higher and 
lower latitudes. He also finds, that with the more 
southern locality of summer abode, there. are cor- 
responding differences in color and proportion, as 
well as in habits, notes, and song; the vivacity of 
the bird decreasing as its size increases.” 





THE Ant-eating Woodpecker (A/elanerpes formti- 
civorus),a common Californian species, has a curious 
and pecular method. of laying up provision against 
the inclement season. Small round holes are dug 
in the bark of the pine and oak, into each one of 
which is inserted an acorn, and so tightly is it fitted 





or driven in, that it is with difficulty extracted. 
The bark of the pine trees, when thus filled, pre- 
sents at a short distance the appearance of being 
studded with brass headed nails. Stowed away in 
large quantities in this manner, the acorns not only 
supply the wants of the woodpecker, but the squir- 
rels, mice, and jays avail themselves likewise of 
the fruits of its provident labor.—/Vatu7e. 





THE INFLUENCE OF VIOLET LIGHT. 

A pamphlet récently presented, by request, be- 
fore the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agri- 
culture, by Gen. A. J. Pleasanton, contains a de- 
tailed account of a series of experiments conduct- 
ed during ten years, on the above subject, the re- 
sults of which are quite surprising. 

Impressed with the belief that the actinic qualities 
of the more refrangible rays—blue and violet—of 
the spectrum might be practically employed to 
stimulate the development of life, the author con- 
structed, as early as March, 1861, a grapery in 
which every eighth row of glass was violet colored. 
In this, cuttings of some twenty varieties of grapes, 
each one year old and of the thickness of a pipe- 
stem, were planted. We are informed that within 
a few weeks after planting the wall and inside of 
the grapery, which was 84 feet long, 26 feet wide 
and 16 feet high at the ridge, were closely covered 
with the most luxurious and healthy wood and fo- 
liage. A number of vines of the same varieties 
and age, which had been planted in a grapery of 
ordinary construction, had some months later ac- 
quired but a trifling growth. Inthe fall of the 
next year the vines bore the immense yield of 
1200 pounds of grapes, the bunches being of un- 
usual magnitude. In 1863 the yield was two tons, 
and the yield has continued, without symptoms of 
decay or exhaustion of the vines, until the present 
time. 

The success of the experiment with vegetable 
life induced the author to try the plan upon the de- 
velopment of animal life, and though the results 
obtained were by no means so surprising as in the 
former case, they were still quite marked.— Four- 


nal of the Franklin Institute. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 








It appears by the returns of the Emigration 
Commissioners, that in the twenty-three years 
since the beginning of 1848, there has been sent 
back from North America to the Old Country, 
through banks and commercial houses, more than 
eighty-one million dollars; and doubiless con- 
siderable sums have been sent through private 
channels, of which there is no account. English 
Official returns acknowledge the receipt of over 
4£727.000 during the year of 1870 from emigrants 
in the United States—principally from the Irish. 





Half the women one meets on the streets and 
in public places are physically and morally unfit for 
the maternity of strong and noble-minded sons and 
daughters ; and it would be a public misfortune to 
perpetuate the type of many of our men. It is not 
the number of children, but their quality, and the 
culture and training given them, that is the point to 
be considered. The parents who rear one child in 
health and refinement, with a culture, a morality, a 
character of the highest order, so that he is fitted for 
usefulness and honor, really contribute more to the 
welfare of the state than those who produce a dozen 
such children as we meet in the streets every 
day.— Revolution. 





That was a sad commentary on those whose 
minds are supposed to be fixed on immortal things, 
when, at the recent Methodist convention in Iowa, 
the brethren almost came io fisticuffs in discussing 
the question of the sinfulness of croquet. Rev, 
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Mr. Silane sentoniet the game as “dangerous, 
demoralizing, and sintul,’”’ and inthis view nearly 
all the clerical members of the convention coinci- 
ded. ‘Tne lay brothers, however, saw nothing wick- 
ed in the pastime, and betore long “sharp, pointed, 
and personal”? remarks were flying through the 
roum, as though the question were one of real and 
vit 





‘The river of lava which 1s now flowing from the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius seriously endangers the 
Astronomical Observatory, which was built ata 
cost of $60,000 by the University ot Naples. 





It is reported that there is a machine in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., which operated by steam and ted by 
one girl, will put nine thousand covers on books in 
aday. It was invented by W. H. Clague and R 
B. Randall, of Rochester. 

The proposition to establish a colony of French 
Communists in Arizona has been handsomely met 
by the French Government. It makes three 
classes of the prisoners. First, the most violent— 
those guilty of crimes—will be condemned to the 
** public works.” Second, the really vicious, who 
would be a nuisance in any good society, will be 
sent to a penal colony. Third, those to whom 
it is willing to grant general amnesty upon 
their acceptance of voluntary emigration. ‘ This 
last class,” says the . Y. Herald correspondent, 
“will have the opportunity of going to America 
via Poston’s Arizona Colonization Scheme.” 
Their government is to give them transportation to 
their place of destination, and also arms and imple- 
ments of husbandry—tools for mining and rail- 
road purposes, together with tents and six months’ 
provisions. 








Mazzini writes thus of the International Society, 
which, it is now understood, tavored the Commu- 
nist rebellion in Paris: ‘ You must judge the In- 
ternational by the objects for which it works, and 
not by the number of its supporters. You know, 
as I do, that no power can be permanent which is 
not based on truth and justice. The doctrines 
preached by the leaders and principal members of 
the International are as follows: 
of God,.who is the only, eternal, and unshaken 
foundation of your duties and rights ; second, the 
denial of the tatherland and the nation, namely, of 
the points of support which you may all employ to 
save your interests and those of humanity ; third, 
the denial of all personal property, namely, of every 
inducement to produce more than is absolutely 
necessary for daily life. Property, when it is the 
result of work, represents the physical activity as 
thought represents intelligence. ‘These few words 
will suffice to teach you that the International can 
in no way be of any use to your cause.” 


** Denmark has adopted stringent precautionary 
measures to prevent the introduction of cholera in- 
to that country.” 

We frequently see paragraphs similar to the 
foregoing, showing that the epidemic meets with 
resistance from nation after nation of the civilized 
world. A case has been reported in London, and 
the newspapers call loudly on the authorities for aid. 
New York papers are urgent in their demands for 
sanitary measures in view of the coming danger. 
We quote the following from the 77zbune : “ Care- 
ful inquiries are to be made hereafter, under the 
authority of the health department, into cases of 
fever, cholera infantum, consumption and other 
diseases supposed to be produced or aggravated 
by local. causes, to ascertain the best means of 
checking their ravages.” We judge from signs 
like these, that the belief is gaining ground that 
scientific precautionary means can be adopted to re- 
move the causes of disease. 


First, the denial’ 
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THE NEWS. 





Notice has been received of the arrival of the 
Arctic Ship Polaris, Capt. Hall, in Greenland, 
July 31, where it waits a few days for supplies. 


SINCE the taking of the five per cent. stock of 
the new U. S. loan, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has withdrawn for the present the four and four 
and a half per cent. stock from the market. 


IE-LECTRIC waves are said to be sent through the 
Atlantic cable at a rate of seven to eight thousand 
miles a second, being but about halt the velocity 
which they attain on the land lines. 


THE peach crop this year proves to be unusually 
large, and of fine quality. Delaware furnished the 
New York market with six hundred thousand 
bushels in one week, and the New Jersey crop is 
but just beginning to come in. 


THE Utica Observer says that the N. Y. Central 
Railroad officials at Utica refused to observe the 


‘law requiring receipts to be stamped, and after two 


years’ litigation have paid $10,000 and costs to set- 
tle for their defiance of the law. 


. 


PROF. WINCHELL, of the Michigan State Geo- 
logical Survey, reports the discovery of ‘ta deep 
valley bordered with high bluffs” that runs from 
Lake Superior to Green Bay, in Lake Michigan, 
being apparently an ancient outlet of Lake “Su- 
perior ; and he suggests the practicability of con- 
necting the two lakes by a ship-canal through this 
short route. 


FROM Cuba we learn that a company of troops 
from Venezuela have landed on the island, and af- 
ter a fight with the Spanish torces and a victory 
they formed a junction with the Cuban insurgents. 
It is also said that a force of 60 Cubans and Amer- 
icans from Baltimore, with a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition had landed without opposition, 
and yet another party from Mexico. 


AT the same time that one of the Philippine 
islands suffered by earthquake shocks, another 
of the group was swept by a tidal wave forty feet 
in hight, destroying every human being—some 450, 
and all the cattle. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE has again been heard from; 
this time through the British consular agent at 
Zanzibar. 


IT now appears that Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn, instead of Lord Russell, has received the 
appointment of Arbitrator for Great Britain under 
the treaty of Washington. 


THE Pope has issued an encyclical letter to the 
faithful, asking their prayers for the freedom of the 
Holy See, and for the church’s tranquillity and 
triumph. 


A DECREE has been published at Rome, in the 
Official Gazette, taking for public use two convents 
and three plots of ground belonging to religious 
bodies. 


From Japan we learn that the Japanese are 
making extensive improvements, building railroads, 
widening and deepening canals, building barracks, 
and a new palace for the Mikado. 


THE act of the British government in abolishing 
the “purchase system” by Royal warrant, does 
not seem to meet with much favor on sober second 
thought of the people. Some who were opposed 
to the system are still more opposed to this display 
of Queenly power. And the Attorney General, 
while defending the course pursued in the present 
case, gave notice that her Majesty had announced 
her determination not to interfere again. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S Dill allowing the people of 
Great Britain to vote by ballot passed the House 
of Commons, but was defeated in the House of 
Lords by a majority of 49. 


Russia declines to have the Evangelical. Alli- 
ance interfere with her domestic affairs. 


THE Italian Government has selected Count 
Louis Frederic Menabrea as Arbitrator in the case 
of the Alabama claims. 


A FRENCH deputation, commissioned to present 
the thanks of France to Ireland, has been received 
in Dublin, and when the “Queen’s health” was 
proposed as a toast by the Lord Mayor, it was re- 
ceived with a storm of hisses. Toasts expressive 
of “union of sentiment” between the French and 
Irish nations were enthusiastically responded to. 





REPUBLICANISM in France appears to be im- 
proving in the tone of its morals. The Republic of 
’93 “‘installed one of the loose women of the street 
as the Goddess of Liberty,” but even the Commune 
of ’71 suppressed this class, and the police of the 
present government arrest them wherever found in 
the streets or cafés. 


In the French Assembly, the election committee 
have reported against extending M. Thiers’ term 
of service to three years. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To F. N. H., Conneaut, O.—Make your question more 


definite, and we may be able to give you a satisfactory answer. 


To F. M., Bureau Function, Ill—We prefer not to publish 
your communications as you propose. Please notify us if you would 
like to have them returned. 

To L. F. P., Portland, Me.—We cannot see how making arti- 
ficial legs would specially ‘‘promote our progress in solvirg the 
problem as to the true order and relation of human society ;” 
and, besides, our present circumstances do not favor our engag- 
ing in the business. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onetpa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price, 25 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
Price $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
* Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Price, 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the T rap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
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